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“Come Let Us Sing, What Shall We Sing?” 


Mrs. Joun C. CAMPBELL 


One of the founders of The Conference of Southern 


Mountain Worker's and always one of its 


guiding spirits 


What, to be 


great joy from group singing, and 


sure, shall we sing, we who get 
who believe in 
its power to give people release, and to break down 
the barriers which divide us one from the other ? 
The answer, I suppose, depends upon many 
things—in particular on who makes up the group 
It also involves the same kind of 


that What 


shall we put on our shelves when people ask for the 


and where it is. 
consideration as facing the librarian: 
thin and poor instead of books of lasting worth? Is 
reading an objective in itself ? 

Personally, I cannot believe it is worth while to 
promote group singing unless one is using, or pro- 
gressing toward the use of good music, and this for 
reasons practical as much as aesthetic. People tire of 
singing together over any considerable period of 
time unless they are working on enduring material— 
that which calls for larger and larger effort and ap- 
preciation. They will not long make effort over the 
flimsy. Admitting that some of the present-day 
“jazz” hymns of this mountain region perhaps sat- 
isfy something lacking in the life of the singer, one 
cannot but notice how often singing languishes in 
the little country churches—the remedy applied be- 
ing a new book every year, and a singing teacher 
when the tide falls too low. How to get the singing 
of good material is another matter. 

People often ask us here at the John C. Camp- 
bell Folk School, why we sing folk songs almost ex- 
clusively. Some, of course, assume that a folk school 
is primarily to promote arts associated with the 
word folk: song, dance, crafts, plays of a special 
character. Our name, as it happens, is derived from 
the Danish “folkchoiskole” a school for the folk or 
people: and the aim of such a school is to arouse 
new interests, open new horizons, initiate personal 
and community growth which will make for better 
ends we do 


living in the country. Toward these 


make use of folk songs (singing-games, folk dances, 


and plays as well) among many other avenues of 
possible awakening, but for reasons other than simi- 
larity of name. 

1. Folk songs have lived so long, shaped by 
the folk often over centuries, that they may fairly 
be said to have come out of the people. They ex- 
press the people, and for that reason would seem to 
have lasting values of satisfaction for the people. 

2. They are the bas‘s of classical music, with 
which, however, they should not be compared any 
more than a wild rose should be compared with its 
garden relative. Folk songs have their own special 
beauty, one of melody instead of harmony, and 
that within, often, the limits of the old modal scales 
instead of those in use today. They may well lead 
the singer to an appreciation of LOK nd cc nnposed mu- 
sic, but in any case they give him enduring joy in 
something lovely in itself. Incidentally, we are, in 
folk 


our section, nearer to living song—we . still 


have folk singers among us—than we are to classi- 
cal music. The step is easier to take. 

KF Experience shows that our young people, 
even if they do not like the songs at the start, with 
familiarity come to love them, and carry them from 
living room to kitchen, field, forge and milking 
barn. It is true that modal songs with their old-time 
have a mournful ca- 


intervals often strange and 


dence to the unaccustomed ear. One does not need 
to be a trained musician, however, to become at- 
tuned to modal melodies, and the teacher who truly 
loves them can go a long way in imparting his own 
appreciation. 

Those of you, who have followed the folk song 
and dance movement in America, the last quarter of 
a century, will remember Charles Rabold, a teacher 
of folk tunes, dancer of folk dances, and a staunch 
admirer of Cecil Sharp. In a discussion of the dif- 
ficulties of teaching folk song he once made a re- 


mark which has always remained with me: 
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“You must teach with conviction. Never intro- 
duce songs in an apologetic, hesitant fashion. You 
are defeated at the start.” 

Of course, some folk songs are much more 
quickly learned than others, and better suited to 
group singing. It is unfortunate that some of the 
loveliest lose part of their individual rhythm and 
delicate charm when pounded into uniformity by a 
chorus bent on the hearty enjoyment of letting out 
their voices together. Here again it is a question of 
who is singing, where, and in what mood. In any 
case, the more subtle songs can sometimes be slipped 
in for variety, and may even come to be sung by a 
large group with quiet appreciation. 

At the risk of seeming a research enthusiast in- 
stead of an enthusiastic singer of folk songs, I can- 
not pass by a door which swung open to me person- 
ally from the moment in December, 1908, when I 
heard my first modal mountain tune. Barbara Allen 
it was, that most popular and widely spread of bal- 
lads. Fixed fast in my being—where it seemed to 
belong and stir strange, half-remembered vibrations 
—it led me deeper and deeper into the whole field 
of folk song, dance, arts, stories and ways, and so 
to an understanding of much that had before been 
dark to me. One does not need to be a specialist to 
pass through this door any more than he has to be 
a trained musician to learn to recognize and enjoy 
folk melodies—even capture, every now and _ then, 
some exquisite melody carrying with it an intangi- 
ble essence of the past. The dim trails which lead 
from the often corrupt words into countries far in 
time and space are not closed to any one who cares 
to explore them. 

Take, for example, our title: “Come let us sing. 
What shall we sing?” These words begin a Ken- 
tucky version of the English “Dilly Song”, though 
why “Dilly” no one seems certain. Mr. Baring 
Gould has suggested that the name may be derived 
from the Welsh “dillyn” i.e. pretty, gay. The 
Scotch, however, have their similar “Song of num- 
bers”, and the German and Polish Jews have, in 
their Passover service, a form of the same song 
which may have had its roots in old Hebrew nur- 
sery rhymes. Perhaps you sing it as the more popu- 
lar English form: “I'll sing you one, O. Green 
Grow the Rushes, O”. As an accumulative song it 
is old—we know that, but where and when did it 
begin ? 

Here is one of the fascinating rocks on which 


the folk-song student may crack his brains. The fur- 
ther he pursues his search, the less he is sure of 
conclusions. And as for what the words mean, every 
version offers a new choice. The “three thrivers, 
tires or trivers” of Somerset may signify the three 
kings of the East, but we are no clearer in our 
minds from finding the Appalachian “strivers’’ and 
“strangers”. What and who were the five “flam- 
boys under the boat” or “farmers in a boat”, or 
“fingers on the bowl’, or “fambu over the bo’? 
The six “broad waiters” of one English version are 
no more intelligible than the ‘six small belaters, 
cheerful waiters, and single weavers” of American 
variants. 

Some years ago I took a fragment which to me 
had no meaning at that time: “There’s a flower in 
my garden, I think they call it rooser”. “Rooser”? 
I asked the singer. She nodded her head. I spelt it, 
but still could get no light on the question. It was 
not until I began to follow another folk trail, the 
significance in the life of old England of certain 
herbs and flowers that the real wording flashed up- 
on me, “I think they call it rue, sir’, as indeed I 


should have guessed at once from the on ma 


lines: ““There’s many a girl in our town, can mak 
a fool of you, sir”. 

Once one is interested in folk song, he is always 
hoping for new light on the old; to experience the 
thrill of discovering a song never before recorded 
by a collector; a melody to words collected long ago 
without melody, perhaps by Professor Child; or to 
find the first American variant of a ballad lost in 
England. One may easily pass into the ranks of the 
amateur folk song specialist, but whether he does or 
no, he may still peer down these dim aisles into the 
past with a broadened mind, a growing awareness 
of the significance of cultural continuity and _ its 
evidences about him. He may become interested in 
the folk “ways” which are part and parcel of our 
life, especially in country sections, and thereby be- 
come more interested in people—more understand- 
ing and tolerant. 

Finally, if one cares nothing for all these things, 
he can still sing, and he needs no trained voice for 
this, as Mr. Sharp was fond of pointing out. An 
abiding joy in themselves, an open door into the 
past, a way to an understanding of one’s own heri- 
tage and that of other peoples, surely one need nev- 


er explain or apologize for the use of folk ““@ 


Come let us sing. 





| 
| 
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Folk Music at the Hindman Settlement School 


By ANN Coss 


Here in Hindman there has never been any need 





for “reviving” folksongs—always rather an artifi- 
cial proceeding. Miss Stone and Miss Pettit, the 
founders of the Settlement School, discovered that 
not only the old people, but also the young ones had 
a fine store of ballads and songs, a few of local ori- 
' gin, but the majority handed down by their fore- 
bears. “Turkish Lady”, “The Daemon Lover”, 
“Barbara Allen”, “The Brown Girls”, “Pretty Pol- 
ly”, and many others had most interesting varia- 

tions. 
Sometimes the singers would accompany them- 
selves on a banjo or a fiddle (once it was a gourd 


fiddle), or a dulcimer. The dulcimer, by the way, 





has been ealled “The Kentucky Mountain instru- 
ment’. Its origin seems to be uncertain. Some say 
that its ancestor was the German rebec, and that it 

yas brought over to England and later to this coun- 
| try. The Bible instrument, called dulcimer ( Daniel 
@'' 5.) would seem to have been a kind of bag- 
pipe. However that may be it was not merely found ; 

it was made in this country. As Mr. Allen Eaton 

tells in his book, “Handicrafts of the Southern 
| Highlands”, old Mr. Ed Thomas of Carr’s Fork 
| made over a thousand in his time and handed on his 
pattern to one of our graduates. 

Once at a Harvest [Festival a group gathered 
around an old man with a dulcimer and fell to dis- 
cussing the different kinds. Said one, “Mine is 
shorter and fatter’. Another sawed the air to illus- 
trate that his was “shaped like that—narrower at 
the top and wide at the bottom”. A third said, “We 
had one, but we played it with a bow.” 

Cecil Sharpe, the English authority on folk 
songs and dances, traveled through the Southern 
Appalachians, and “Stopping-by” Hindman, found, 
to his joy and pride, “several’’ ballads and songs 
that were no longer sung in England. He was espe- 
cially pleased with “Two Little Devils”, and told us 
that the whistling refrain showed that it was a very 
old song. An interesting version of the ballad “The 
Two Sisters” also delighted him for the quality of 
its music and words. 

During a visit to London a few years ago, I was 
present at a meeting of the International Folk Fes- 
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tival held in the Cecil Sharpe House, a beautiful 
memorial building. Mr. Sharpe's sister happened to 
sit next to me, and when she spoke of her brother, 
I told her how happy his visits had made us. “Oh 
yes”, she said, ‘I remember his teiling about Hind- 
man. That’s one of the places where he found the 
‘Running Set’.” A man of great personal charm, 
Mr. Sharpe was also a stout walker, so he enjoyed 
going to the country dances as well as listening to 
the singers. 

lor years Miss Elizabeth Watts, joint head with 
Miss Stone of our settlement school, has encourag- 
ed a group of interested girls in collecting and sing- 
ing the old songs. As they graduate, younger ones 
take their places and learn to sing “just as if it were 
one voice”, as an enthusiastic visitor put it. These 
‘Ballad Singers”, as someone named them, are of- 
ten called on to help in school musical-programs, es- 
pecially at Christmas time. 

Christmas singing brings to mind that several 
winters ago Miss Marie Marvel, then on our staff, 
went up a “Branch” of Troublesome Creek to 
teach games in a little district school. At recess the 
children all lined up and sang “Twelve Days of 
Christmas” to a fascinating, unfamiliar tune. She 
straightway invited the group to come to Hindman, 
so one Saturday afternoon the Ballad Singers and 


““ 


they had a jolly time together “swapping” tunes. 

We think ourselves very fortunate in having as 
Recreation Director, Miss Pauline Ritchie, a gradu- 
ate of Hindman and Wellesley College. Her family 
is exceptionally musical, so she knows an unusual 
number of English and Continental folk songs, old 
hymns and carols, as well as modern tunes. She and 
Miss Ruth White, our music teacher, who is equally 
interested, are a fine combination, and their Satur- 
day night gatherings for songs and folk dances give 
the Settlement family-grown-ups and children some 
instruction as well as “pure pleasurement.” 

In many respect we mountain Settlements and 
Schools may have “differing ways”, but we certainly 
agree on one thing—the vital necessity of showing 
our children the difference between cheap “hill- 
billy” tunes so commonly accredited to the moun- 
tains, and the fine traditional music that is their 
heritage. 
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Why Little Rowena Never Grew Up 


A Story oF MOUNTAIN SUPERSTITION 


By Tuomas H. TRoxEL 
Mountaineer, Ex-Soldier, Life long observer of 


mountain folk-ways 


Little Rowena first saw the light of this uni- 
verse on the brushy side of Honeycut Mountain 
in the early part of a rainy cold spring about 1925. 
The redbud and wild peach trees were in full 
bloom, And what a time! gorgeous scenery, spring 
time, spring flowers and spring showers. They 
came single, twins, triplets and in litters and were 
considered the Lord’s blessing even from the un- 
wanted bed of kittens in the barn loft to the nest 
of hawking crows in the hemlock groves, to the fret- 
ting, squawking, crying new born baby in its hol- 
low log crib before the fire place. Songs, songs, 


The feathered cribs, little Jason with 


everywhere. 
his changing voice had learned a new banjo tune; 
old Brother Jeke, the deacon over at Seed-tick Glory 
was adding new zest to his melodious voice while 
riding his fleabitten gray along Backbone Ridge 
and singing good “meetin’”’’ house songs for the 
entire settlement, as he came and went from pray- 
er service at the meeting house. All were singing, 
even the pattering, riproaring branches (brooks) 
were singing as they raced with each other down 
the steep mountain side to dump their crystal 
streams into the clear rushing waters of Jellico 
Creek. 

But from here on little Rowena tells her own 
story : 

I’ve always had a hard, tough time all my life! 
Pa says I musta come into this world backards, but 
pa doesn’t know, he wasn’t even there. Fact about 
it, weren't anybody there but ma and little Jason 
and he like to have run his little legs off trying 
to get over to Granny Bridges to tell her I had 
come. Yes, he ran so fast he made a stone bruise 
on his heel that stayed on near all summer and [ 
speck woulda stayed on all winter had pa not took 
him to Uncle Jois King’s and had him charm it. 
You know, Uncle Jois is a mighty knowin’ man. 
He was born veiled, they say and is just naturally 
wise. He don’t need to read books to be a doctor. 
Yes, Uncle Jois can just simply cure most every- 
thing. He don’t give any medicine much but cures 


by charm such things as ringworms, warts, can- 
You 


how he got the charm for curing felons? 


cers, stys, felons and a lot of things. know 
Funny 
Now all 


he’s got to do, if you have a felon coming on your 


it is, he smothered a mole in his hands. 


finger, is just let him hold your sick hand until it 


sweats and the felon is gone. Folks that come 


away from here call him a faith doctor, but to 


us it’s just good old Uncle Jois. He allus comes 
when we'uns get sick. 

But you know what I think is the reason why 
I think I must have 
been born in the wrong time of the moon and 


I’ve always been so poorly! 


that has made for bad luck to always go along 
with me. Take the night after I was born; that 
evening we didn’t have any coal oil for the lamps; 
all we had for a light was some pine knots Jason 
carried off in top of Baswell Mountain. Away late 
that night pa came home and they said ma was so 
glad to see him she just got right up. There wasn’t 
any light in the house so pa opened the shutter 
window to let in the moonlight so he could see 
me and ma. Ma looked out and saw the moon 
through a tree top and some clouds. You know, 
if when you first look out to see a new moon for 
good luck you must see it clear. There mustn't 
be anything between you and the new moon, not 
even a little cloud or you will have bad luck until 
the next new moon. 

Ma’s bad luck started right then and _ there. 
When pa went to shut the shutter window the old 
rotten hinges broke and let the shutter fall clean 
to the ground and roll over the mountain side. And 
ma she then got scared a wildcat or maybe a pain- 
ter (panther) would come in at the open window 
and get her baby, but I think the worst thing that 
came in at the window was a cold, damp wind that 
All that night ma couldn't sleep 
for fear some kind of a varmint would come in 
Next day she 


chilled my ma. 
at that window and get her baby. 
had fever and when she would doze off she would 
scream and wake up. She said she dreamed a wild- 
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cat was about to get her baby. Granny Bridges 
said she surely was wicked and was for sending for 
the witch doctor. But pa wouldn't hear to it, he don’t 


believe in witches 


wx good luck signs or bad luck 
signs, but ma does. Pa don’t like Granny Bridges 
and says she’s the biggest witch on this side of 
Honey Creek. 

3ut nothing would satisfy ma and Granny but 
that they try to the 
got Howard Gregory’s dried jay bird to hang in 


find witch. They sent and 


the house. You know, Granny ain’t no fool; she 
‘lowd everybody in the settlement would be com- 
ing to see me. You know, they say Howard Greg- 
ory keeps the best witch detector of anybody. It’s 
a dried jaybird. He said he musta caught a dozen 
or more jaybirds in his trap before he caught this 
one but it would always be on a dark or cloudy 
day and he'd have to just turn them out. One day 
when it was bright and clear he caught the one he 
has and killed it by sticking a new needle through 
its heart. Then he dried it nicely with its wings 
He keeps it in a little ce- 
When he 
find a witch, he just takes his jaybird to a house 
thinks a 
hangs it up in back of the house kinder back be- 


all spread out pretty. 


dar box he made _ himself. wants to 


witch is certain to come and 
tween the beds like where it won’t be noticed. 

That night after sundown Granny she gets the 
broom and goes to sweeping the house for some- 
body to come next day. She musta swept the 
floor 20 times, once for every woman in the set- 
tlement—ma said to come next day. Howard Greg- 
ory came early and hung up his jaybird. He sus- 
pended it from a loft joist by a little brass ring 
between its wings. Thar it was, ma said, hanging 
thar just like it was flying. The idea is that when 
a witch enters the house the jaybird turns. 

But Jason had to be smart and spoil things. 
But ma didn’t know anything about it for many 
The 


through the 


years. way it was Jason slips up in the loft 
scuttle hole at the back of the house 
and watches for the women folks to come. 


The sun rose bright and clear that day, ma 
said, and all the signs were that a lot of folks would 
be coming to our house to see the new baby. Gran- 
ny Bridges’ nose was itching on the left side, the 
side to indicate women were to come. The rooster 
flew up on the yard fence and crowed seventeen 
times before flying down, another sign that folks 


were to come. Pa, he broke bread twice at break- 


fast, a sign that somebody would be at our house 
for dinner. All this time little Jason was keeping 
watch outen a crack between the logs of the house 
With a little stick he 


give the jaybird a little turn for any he didn’t par- 


for visitors. was ready to 
ticular fancy. 

The first to come was old Dinar (Dinah), the 
mammy of so many woods colts. Ma’s job was 
to watch the jaybird while Granny Bridges was to 
ask them in and to have a chair and inquire how all 
the Little 


she had scolded him for getting a big red apple 


folks were. Jason didn’t like old Dinar, 

that hung over the road on his way to school. 
After old 

the jaybird and it was just a wiggling around. And 


Dinar was seated ma looked up at 


what she said to old Dinar was enough to plague 
a book 
was a witch and now she knew she was and 


agent. She said she always thought she 
for 
her to get straight outen her house and don’t never 
come back again. Old Dinar took ma at her word, 
but said she knowed she weren't well and maybe 
outen her head a little but she wouldn't think hard 
wanted to leave the little bunch of 


aten her and 


boneset-weed she had fetched. If she was having 


chills a cup of tea would be good for her, and 
“here,” she says “is a little cake of tree sugar I 
made specially for sick folks. 
the 


folks might have.” 


I tapped the tree on 


east side so as to be healin to any sickness 


When I can first remember I took a sun pain 
over my right eye. And oh it ached so miserably 
And of 


back in them days neighbors were awfully good 


[ couldn’t hardly live. course you know 
to help each other when sickness or distress was 
in the settlement; some wanted to do this thing 
he 


so he gets on his 


and some another to cure the sun pain. Pa, 
didn’t know what to do about it, 
nag and saddled out over across the woods to talk 
with Uncle Jois about it. Uncle Jois told pa the 
best thing he knew for a sun pain was tea made 
with tree su- 


from sunflower seed and sweetened 


gar. Give a cup of tea about sundown, then just 
after sunset milk the cow and give me a cup of 
fresh warm milk and put me to bed. But Granny 
Bridges had to spoil things. The next morning ‘as 
the sun got about an hour high my head began to 
pain again but not hardly so bad as the day before. 
Ma, she didn’t know what to do, was all worried 
and sent for Granny Bridges to come. 


When ma told Granny what pa was doing to 
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cure the sun pain she threw up her hands in holy 
fright and said “did you ever hear the like.” She 
and ma sure did give pa blixem for a little while 
and pa finally give over; yes, just wilted down 
and dropped into the old hickory chair plum give 
up. I must now be taken to the cold spring on 
east side of Honeycut Mountain. Yes, miles away 
for the cold water cure and me already nearly 
shivering to death every morning. Pa said he 
wasn't going to take me through any such pun- 
ishment. But ma she wouldn't give up, she just 
knowed Granny Bridges was right, she was much 
older than Uncle Jois and had been in the doctor 
business well nigh fifty years and all her life she 
had seen folks come and go to the cold spring 
for the sun pain cure. The cold spring had been 
known since the first settlers come to Jellico nearly 
a hundred years ago. Mr. Chambers the surveyor 
fotched his instrument and sat it on the stream 
and it then even as now run straight toward sun- 
rise. And had not Uncle Dan Geris the carpenter 
made a little bench to set the clock on at the spring, 
and fitted out a little walnut log to set your knees 
on as you dipped your head into the water? Pa, 
he finally give in to take me to the spring early 
next morning. As we had to be there an hour be- 
fore sunrise and stay an hour after sunrise we 
must be started by three o'clock, I don’t remem- 
ber a whole lot about going. I slept all the way 
Pa carried me on the horn 


behind and pa 


wrapped in a blanket. 
of the saddle. 
held the clock. 


for two long hours, one hour before sunrise and 


Jason, he rode 
I must hold my head in the water 


one hour after. That old clock seemed to run 
the slowest I ever saw it. Every minute or two 
I would ask if it was two hours now and pa would 
say, “no, honey, it isn’t even sun up yet, but it won't 
be long now.” It seemed even the clock got slower 
as the great shiny pendulum would swing back and 





forth it seemed to say—‘take your time—take your 


time.”” Even the sun was taking its time to peep 
over the mountains and my little neck was getting 
so tired and I was so cold and hungry too. [ 
craved warm milk and bread and home and break- 
Another hour here even after 


My teeth were 


fast so far away. 
sunrise. Would I ever stand it. 
chattering and beginning to ache. I says to pa, “it 
must be coming daylight, I can see the pretty clear 


water as it passes my nose on its way down the 


mountain.” Then things began to get dark again 
and darker and darker still. The last I remember 
was pa’s warm hand pressed to my forehead. 

Back home wrapped in a warm blanket pa was 
holding me in his lap as he sat before the open 
fireplace. I kinder opened my eyes and asked, has 
it been two hours yet, pa, and pa says to ma “never 
again will | take a child of mine through such 
punishment; they had as well die of sun pain as 
to take them to that spring and chill them: to death.” 

The first year I started to school all the apple 
trees failed to bear any fruit. And Granny Bridges 
said we had as well look out, thar would be lots 
of typhoid fever about this fall. With branches 
and creeks and springs going dry and all the dogs 
going mad, she says she has now been in this world 
well nigh 88 years and she has never seen it fail. 
Why! she can remember when all the wells in Win- 
field went dry but one. It belonged to the rich old 
merchant and fur dealer, Mr. Rasser. And when 
all the neighbors started to getting water at his 
well he got mad. N’every body was sick about 
there. So one Sunday he says “Guess by gol 
fool ‘em today.” 
then gets in his fine carriage and drives over to 
Pleasant Grove to meetin’; all day long he stayed, 
went home with some folks for dinner and drove 
back late that evening. All day long folks with 
fever never had any cool water. So when he un- 
locked the well to water his horses, lo and behold 
the well was dry and never did ‘ford water again, 
not even in winter time when it began to rain. 
Granny Bridges said that was a curse the Lord 
sent upon him. 

So that fall, as I was about 8 years old, folks 
began to get sick. Uncle Jois said it was because 
folks eat so much blackberries instead of apples. 
It made ‘em sick, and their springs got wiggletails 
in them and they caused the fever. But be as it 
may I didn’t get the fever but I did get dog bit. 
Yes, Jim Braiden’s old cur bit me right through 
the calf of my leg and drug me half way around 
the house before Jason could beat him loose. The 
very next day they took me to the mad stone over 
to Mr. Akers’. Mr. Akers has the only madstone 
in these parts. His grandfather took it from the 


stomach of an elk many years ago. It ain’t bigger 


than nothin’ and looks kinder like a white mi"@ 


You see the way he does it, he just lays it on the 





[ 
So he locks the well handle down q 
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®.... and if it’s a mad dog bite it sticks until all 


the poison is drawned out, then it drops off. It 
stuck on me nearly 26 hours before it finally 
dropped off. Of course, if it ain’t a mad dog that’s 
bit you it just don’t stick at all. 

You know it’s funny I think sometimes, all the 
sickness I’ve had and lived through it. Pa says 
I must be from pretty tough stock or I never could 
have lived through it all. Before I can even re- 
member ma said [ had the hives which was very 
bad. Then come the thrash and they liked to have 
never cured me of that. Granny Bridges first tried 
by going out and finding an old shoe and poured 
a cup of warm water on it and then run it from 
head to toe nine times and gave it to me, spoonful 
at a time until my little mouth was so sore ma 
said I could hardly nurse. When that didn’t bring 
any relief Granny would have pa go with her to 
take me to the woods where they found a forked 
dogwood saplin’ and passed me_ back and _ forth 
through the forks of that dogwood until my little 
arms and body was so sore they could hardly move 
me. Then they took me to a thrash doctor, one 


i is born after his father has died; such a per- 


son can cure thrash by faith, or charm, some folks 
call it. He blew in my mouth a few times and | 
still didn’t get well until ma said I just outlived it. 
Then when I can first remember I got meas!es, 
but | am sure glad anyone can’t have measles but 
one time because the cure is something terrible. 
I was very small, just big enough to run around 
the house, so one day ma decides I must surely 
be taking the measles so she sends brother Jason 
to the sheep pen to get some sheep manure to make 
me some tea to cure the measles; when the tea 
was ready I decided I wouldn't drink the stuff 
but with the help of Jason she pried my mouth 
open with a spoon handle and poured it down me. 
I soon started to vomiting and drinking water and 
vomiting again every time I smelled the tea brewing 
on some live coals where it set on the hearth. 
Right after the measles I took shingles. That’s 
small sores about my waist. Of course everybody 
knows if the sores go around the body they will 
kill a person, so to cure them they get a black hen, 
cut her head off and with the blood make a ring 
around each sore, then when the blood is dry 
wash it off with clean water and soap and _ the 
Then came chicken pox, when 


they shooed the chickens all in the house and laid 
me across the door and shooed them out again over 
me. The old rooster jabbed his spur in my hip and 
that made a sore that never healed for many weeks. 

Speaking of witches, we have many of them 
but seldom know who they are, but they are both 
men and women. Then, too, we have witch doc- 
tors to cure the mean things the witches do. Men 
witches will spell other men’s guns so they won't 
shoot straight, then the man with the spelt gun has 
to get a man witch doctor to take the spell offen his 
It would go 
about over the pastures acting like it was pickin’ 


gun. One time our calf got witched. 


the grass but with its nose several inches from the 
ground. Ma, she cured it by simply taking a few 
blades of grass and tying it in a knot and placing it 
under a rock, at the same time wishing the calf 
would be well and hearty and the witch be sick. 
When Aunt Rosemary’s cow got sick she was 
so badly witched we had to go for the witch doc- 
tor. He came and milked three streams of milk 
from each tit, poured it into a pan and heated it 
over an open blaze, then with a switch of witch 
hazel brush whipped the milk out into the open 
fire, at the same time saying “burn, witch, burn.” 
So many things depend on good luck and bad 
Brother Jason was all the time bring- 
He would spin a chair 


luck signs. 
ing bad luck to our house. 
in the house just for meanness. He didn’t care 
if he did have to turn back when he had started 
somewhere, as much bad luck as that is. One 
time he fetched the ax in the house before he 
started off to spend the night. Well, ma and me 
had to do without kindling wood because we didn’t 
know which door Jason fetched the ax in at and 
we wouldn't take it out for fear we'd carry it 
through the house. 
both like to have frez to death just to keep from 


And I tell you ma and me 


bringing bad luck to our house. But it seems 
that bad luck always come our way more than good 
luck did. Take for instance when our cow got to 
giving bloody milk; ma, she laid it on Jason for 
killing a toad and causing the cow to give the 
bloody milk. So she called him in and made him 
hold out his hands so she could see. Jason knew 
what was up so he held out his hands palms up. 
“Turn ’em over,” ma said, and there was the proof 
—his hand all covered with warts from handling 
a frog. Well, ma she whopped Jason with a life- 
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ever-lasting weed and made him tell where he had 
put the frog when he killed it. We took the bones 
of that dead frog and throwed them into running 
water to try to cure the cow. 

Well, oh me, there is so much bad luck signs. 
If one dreams of muddy water it’s a sure sign 
there is trouble ahead. If clear water, then that’s 
good luck. If one dreams of snakes one has en- 
emies; if you kill the snake you conquer your en- 
emies. 

But you know pa says there ain’t nothing to it. 
He says he can attend one of them boar’s head 
suppers the Waldens have and eat a lot of fresh 
meat and then attend a big snake show the rest of 


the night in his dreams. 


You know if one dreams of catching a big fish ° 


it’s a certain sign there is a baby on its way to your 


house. Granny Bridges says she never knew it 


to fail and she says you can make a wish for & . 


to be a girl or boy and then open the Bible and if 
it reads anywhere on that page, “It shall come to 
pass,” then you will get your wish. 

I like to believe in them kind of wishings; you 
know you do it in a kind of praying way only you 
don’t say it out loud. I know it has worked for 
me. When that good looking boy came with his 
pa from Knoxville to buy our big poplar trees I 
made a wish that he would send me a pretty card 
or letter when he got back home. Well, do you 
know he sent me a pretty card before he got back 
home? Next day he sent me a letter and a nice , 
present and you can’t guess what the present was. 
It was a tooth brush. Now he wants me to go off 
somewhere to school and become cultural whatever 


that is. 


e255 


The Annual Mountain Workers’ Conference 


The annual two-day Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers was held in Knoxville March 
2-4. The general topic was “The Impact of the War 
Upon the Southern Highlands.” Mark Dawber, sec- 
retary of the Home Missions Council, delivered the 
keynote address. He discussed the contribution of 
religion to the common man, picturing its goal as a 
society that cares for justice for little people and 
makes ample provision for social security. There 
were no other set addresses. Discussion centered 
around four panels: economics or the chance to 
make a living, religion or the motivation for action, 
health or the deficit in medical care, and education 
—what kind can meet mountain needs. Paul Vogt 
of the U. S. department of agriculture led the pan- 
el on’ economics. Edwin White, author of a study 
volume on the Southern highlander, led the religious 
discussion. Eugene Smathers of the now widely 
known Big Lick Mountain parish led the discussion 
on health, and Francis Hutchins, president of Berea 
College, that on education. The attendance was sur- 
prisingly good. Some 115 registered and 200 sat 
down at the annual dinner, where a film in techni- 
color on mountain handicraft was shown by Leonora 
Fuller, a sister of Senator Byrnes. 


) 

Other organized groups working for the wettar . 
of the mountain folk met in conjunction with this 
conference. They included the Episcopalian group 
which conducts mountain work in the Blue Ridge of 
Virginia, the Presbyterian group which has a strong 
staff and a large investment in the Southern high- 
lands, and the staff of the Save the Children Fed- 
eration which works on behalf of mountain school 
children. Folk games and singing were emphasized 
under the leadership, respectively, of Arand Parsons 
of Pleasant Hill Academy and Marie Marvel, re- 
creation specialist for the conference. The Second 
Presbyterian Church was host as it has been many 
times in years gone by. Victor Obenhaus, principal , 
of Pleasant Hill Academy on the Tennessee plateau, 
was re-elected president, and the writer was re- 
elected secretary. 

Herman N. Morse of the Presbyterian National 
Board of Missions, for many years one of the chief 
counselors and supporters of the conference, took 
a leading part in the session. The conference derives 
its support from home missionary societies interest- 
ed in mountain work, from the institutional mem- 


bership of schools and rural settlements working for 
the benefit of mountain people, from the member QD 
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* .., of mountain workers and from a subsidy from 
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the Russell Sage Foundation. One national sorority 
contributes largely to the recreation work and an- 
other to the care of the health of mountain school 
children. The organ of the conference is MOUN- 
TAIN LIFE AND WORK, which is read by sub- 
scribers in 40 states. 

A committee composed of officials of the na- 
tional missionary societies supporting work in the 
Southern highlands met under the leadership of Dr. 
Dawber. A master list of institutions supported by 
various national missionary bodies had been prepar- 
ed and a discussion showed that there is now very 
little overlapping or competition. The cooperating 
organizations are chiefly Presbyterian and Method- 
Dutch 
Reformed playing a minor but important role. The 
of the United 
majority of the mountain church people are Baptists 


ist, with Congregationalists, Disciples and 


latest addition is that 3rethren. A 


and an increasing number are members of the 
Church of Christ and the various Churches of God. 
None of these cooperate in the conference or with 
one another, but they are indigenous to the moun- 
tain communities and_ self-supporting insofar as 
there is support. Outside of the Baptists, who sup- 
port some schools, such groups do little missionary 
work for the Southern highlander. 

All the problems discussed in this conference 
grow out of the economic deficit of the Southern 
highlander. The great majority of them live on 
poor soil and mountainside farms where cultivation 
is, difficult and erosion is great, maintaining a kind 
of log or slab cabin livelihood much after the manner 
of their ancestors a century ago. The rich hardwood 
forests which once clothed these mountains have 
been exploited and many of the mines mined out, 
30th the 


federal and state governments have been slowly but 


leaving here and there stranded villages. 


progressively taking over vast areas of mountainside 
for reafforestation. Thousands of youth now have 
employment in war industries, and that, together 
with the great number taken into the army, is giving 
the mountaineer a better livelihood. But the Save the 
Children Federation last year helped to keep nearly 
50,000 children in school and they reach less than 
one-half of the mountain counties. 

These mountain counties tax themselves at a 
higher rate on their low values than do the cities of 


the same area and they devote a larger percentage 


* of their taxation to schools than do the cities. But 


there is not enough money in the tax account to pay 
the teachers living salaries or to furnish adequate 
schoo] equipment. The mission settlements contrib- 
ute a new type of community life and promote con- 
sumer cooperatives as a means of saving something 
from the small incomes of the hard-working people. 
Mission schools set a model in education which pub- 
lic schools tend in due time to follow, instructing 
not alone with textbooks but through handicraft 
and a study of those arts and sciences by which a 
better living can be made. The pupils work together 
and thus emphasize community living and coopera- 
tion. A major contribution to mountain welfare is 
being made by the agricultural extension work which 
teaches better farming, nutrition, better diet and co- 
operative marketing. 

This conference showed again that the greatest 
deficit in the highlands is that of medical 
There are many counties without a dentist. 


care. 
The 
number of physicians averages from one-third to 
one-fifth that enjoyed by the cities for a like popula- 
tion. The states have been increasing their health 
units but they are confined to preventive medicine 
and the great majority of the people in greatest 
need are unable to afford even the care of those 
doctors who are within reach. Tens of thousands 
live from 20 to 50 miles from any doctor, yet the 
army and navy are taking physicians and dentists 
from this deficit area just as they are from the cit- 
ies where there are more than are needed. Mission- 
ary work in these mountains has done untold good 
through furnishing a more rational and cultural type 
of religious practice and through schools and settle- 
ments bringing an education to thousands of young 
people. But they have been unable to cure the basic 
economic deficit. 


THE PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
Economic: MAKING A LIvING 


Paut L. Vocet, Senior Social Scientist, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture 

The panel addressed itself to the problem of how 
the war is affecting the economic conditions in the 
Southern Highlands; what will be the probable ef- 
fect on postwar conditions; and what measures 
should be taken to adjust mountain people to the 
changing situation. 

One of the most interesting revelations was the 
almost universal testimony that 


there is a labor 


Y 


J 
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shortage in the mountain sections. This has grown 
out of the demand for young men and women to 
enter the armed forces and war industries. In many 
cases this has left the task of keeping the hill farm 
going in the hands of.the women, children and older 
men. The task of providing the usual food for the 
self-sufficing mountain farm families has, in some 
instances, become a serious one. 

In some cases increased market demands for 
mountain products has increased the demand for la- 
bor. Mountain agriculture does not lend itself to 
adding field to field and the introduction of power 
machinery in- the way that now characterizes much 
of the corn belt and the grain producing plains of 
the West. Consequently the replacement of needed 
labor can not be made by increasing the size of farms 
urd the introduction of machinery. 

Housing of workers around war industry devel- 
opments has been a serious problem. This is an inci- 
dent of the war and will not continue in the same 
form after the war is over. 

Lumbering has had a considerable increase. It is 
reported that cutover areas are again being combed 
for trees that may be large enough to meet the de- 
mand. There were conflicting statements as to 
whether there was an increase in sawmills. One 
statement was that 6000 mills had been closed in the 
highlands. Others reported that small mills in their 
sections were working full time. There was also con- 
flicting testimony as to the effect of the war on 

iall mereantile businesses. It seemed to be the gen- 
eral impression that small business is suffering due 
to limitations of supply of goods to sell and the re- 
duced demand from a decreasing population. On the 
other hand, individual instances were mentioned of 
where small general stores were doing an increased 
business because gas and tire restrictions have pre- 
vented travel to more distant markets. 

The effect on mountain communities of money 
coming into the country from the payrolls of persons 
in the armed forces and in war work was noted. In 
many instances debts are being paid, and improve- 
ments being made on farm buildings and equipment. 
The immediate effect of the war on mountain com- 
munities economically seems to be favorable. 

The conference was aware of the program of the 
United States Department of Agriculture moving 
families out to cormmercial farming areas. The ques- 
tion was raised as to whether this program is des- 


tined to increase the number of permanent farm @ 


borers on lands now held by large rural capitalists, 
in commercial farming areas. 

The question was raised as to whether there are 
too many people in the mountain highlands. The 
general impression is that there is overpopulation. 
mn the other hand a former missionary to Japan 
called attention to the intensive agriculture of the 
Japanese people with a much smaller acreage of land 
per family than exists anywhere in America. Repre- 
sentatives of the University of Tennessee raised the 
question as to whether, if a type of agriculture 
adapted to the mountains were worked out, there 
would be much overpopulation. Moreover, it was 
questioned by others whether, if ideals of what con- 
stitutes a good life in the country were on the basis 
of tullest enjoyment of living instead of on the size 
of the bank account at the end of the year, there 
would be so strong a demand for a greatly increased 
cash income for mountain farm families. It seems to 
be a still unsettled question as to how much the 
Southern Highlands are overpopulated. 

In connection with present movements of popu- 
lation away from the farms to war industries, the 
pertinent suggestion was made of the need of some 
policy of state and federal governments of buying 
up marginal land now temporarily abandoned, and 
turning it again into forests under government regu- 
lation. It is feit that the present situation presents an 
unusual opportunity to solve some highland econom- 
ic problems with a minimum of friction. 

The rural phase of the TVA program was dis- 
cussed. It was pointed out that the large reservoirs 
being created take much of the best farm lands and 
drive those who want to stay in the mountains deep- 
er into the less desirable areas. Moreover, it was 
brought out that the rural electrical and TVA ad- 
ministration has tended to centralize its develop- 
ments in the areas adjoining the large commercial 
and industrial centers to the neglect of the disad- 
vantaged rural families living in the mountain coves. 

The need for better rural credit facilities both 
during the war and after the war was stressed. It 
was brought out that a large proportion of moun- 
tain families have not been eligible for the assistance 
even of the FSA and that much must be done be- 
fore the mountain areas can develop their potential 
productive capacities or lay the foundation for even 
a minimum welfare level of living. 
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Epucation: WHat Kinp For Our Mountains? 
FRANCIS S. HutcuHIns, President of Berea College 

In the discussions which have preceded this meet- 
ing on the subject, “The Impact of the War on the 
Southern Mountain Highlands, education has been 
frequently mentioned and specific suggestions have 
been presented to those who are connected with edu- 
cation. For example, it has been suggested that there 
must be a changed type of education. Much has been 
said of the poor quality of teaching in the rural 
schools in general. It has been pointed out that the 
rural school does not provide its children with any 
adequate type of religious teaching. Again, we have 
had called to our attention the fact that there must 
be health education, and this has been noted as a re- 
sponsibility of the school. The fact that a materialis- 
tic philosophy permeates much of education has 
been noted. 

We have learned that many people are now leav- 
ing the mountain counties for the armed services 
or for industrial work in other areas. We have also 
been told that many people should leave the moun- 
tain territory, and education is responsible for the 
type of citizens they will be, whether they remain 
in their native districts or go out into other commu- 
nities. 

The members of this Panel addressed themselves 
to problems which they were meeting in their par- 
ticular areas. Members of the Conference added 
their questions and comments also. Among the im- 
portant situations now being met, these were stress- 
ed: 

There has been an important shift of population 
in many of our mountain counties. For example, the 
University of Kentucky reports that from thirty- 
three eastern Kentucky Counties, 85,000 people have 
migrated. This has resulted in a decrease in the total 
population of 19%. There is a decrease of 40% in 
men fifteen to thirty-four years of age, 23% in 
women fifteen to thirty-four vears of age. 

This shift of population has resulted in decreased 
enrollment in some areas, with a resultant decrease 
in state funds available for education. There has 
been a very serious change in the type of teacher 
available for schools. In Kentucky, more than one- 
tenth of the teachers in public schools hold emer- 
gency certificates. Thus while more is being expect- 
ed of the school as a community organization, it is 
found that schools are not as well staffed as they 
were before the outbreak of war. 


It was noted that in the curriculum, mathematics 
and physics are prominent. The requirements of the 
Army and Navy have resulted in emphasis upon 
these subjects and a rather conservative curriculum. 

It was noted that there is a sense of frustration 
in our student bodies, as students are faced with 
situations relating to the immediate future which are 
almost entirely out of their control. 

For the most part, the Panel members addressed 
themselves to the immediate problems. It was noted 
that our schools and colleges are attempting to aid 
emergency certificate teachers through special short 
courses, through convenient entrance dates, so that 
they may undertake further study. School systems 
are doing all they can to prepare teachers for the 
coming term’s work. 

It has been found that in some cases a community 
will rise to meet its problems when it recognizes 
them. For example, more than one community has 
found a way of continuing its school luncheon pro- 
gram. A community which is conscious of its 
school problems, may cooperate toward their solu- 
tion. 

While the consideration! of current problems took 
the largest part of the time of discussion, and while 
the problems were recognized as serious, there was 
no sense of defeat expressed by those who took part 
‘2 the discussion. Rather, these problems were 
thought of as being related to the continuing prob- 
lems of education, in which the Conference has 
inaintained a steady interest. 


HeattH: THE Pros_eM oF MepIcaL CARE 
EUGENE SMATHERS, Big Lick Parish, Cumberland 
County, Tenn. 

Health and medical care has long been one of the 
concerns of the Conference, and the Health Com- 
mittee has been one of its best functioning sub-or- 
yanizations. In preparation for this discussion, sev- 
ral persons working on this problem were asked to 
summarize their immediate health situation. Both in 
this correspondence and in the discussion four gen- 
eral lines of consideration were given to the prob- 
lem: How has the war complicated the continuing 
problems of health and medical care in our moun- 
tain area? What new problems has it created ? What 
is being done to meet the emergency situation? 
What long term planning is necessary to meet the 
need in any adequate measure? The first impression 
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was that the total health situation in our area is a 
complex of many varying local situations. 
generalizations about the 


There is danger in 


mountain area. The impact of the war in neighbor- 
ing counties may be utterly different. In one of the 
coal mining counties of Eastern Kentucky, for ex- 
ample, the problem of medical care has eased up due 
to better incomes of the people which enable them 
to make use of an adequate medical personnel. 
While in an adjoining county only two doctors re- 
main, one the Health Director and the other ill, so 
adequate medical care is impossible. Certain areas 
have seen a tremendous migration to defense indus- 
tries and this has about equalized the loss of doctors 
and nurses. A recent survey made by the University 
of Kentucky reveals that nearly 19% of the farm 
and village population of 33 counties migrated be- 
The 


number of children in these counties had declined 


tween April 1, 1940 and December 1, 1942. 


in the same period by 18%. This has a direct bearing 
upon the health situation in the mountains, if but to 
transfer the problem elsewhere. In other areas the 
migration outward has been largely composed of 
men, leaving the children and an intensified problem 
of medical care. 

The director of one of our best mountain hospi- 
tals states that practically all of the younger physi- 
cians have been called to the armed services, leaving 
about one physician for every three to six thousand 
people, while the average for the United States prior 
to the war was one to 750. This factor has increased 
the burden of the remaining physicians and taxed to 
the limit, and beyond, the limited hospital facilities 
of the area. Another problem concerns the limited 
number of nurses available, requiring health insti- 
tutions to make use of untrained workers. In at 
least one situation this nursing problem has made 
a positive contribution. The Frontier Nursing Ser- 
vice, being unable to secure nurses trained in mid- 
the 


wifery, has established a graduate school for 


training of nurse-midwives. This school, so badly 
needed in our atea, will make a contribution of per- 
manent nature, beyond the immediate emergencies 
of the war period. 

The inadequate number of physicians in the 
mountain area, a condition greatly intensified by 
the war, is especially tragic in light of the fact that 
there are several thousand well-qualified foreign 
physicians in the United States who are not now be- 


ing used due to prohibitions concerning their prac- 


tice. Unless some relaxing of these regulations is 
arranged, at least for “the duration”, there is no way 
of utilizing this valuable medical manpower to ease 
the existing situation in our mountain area. 

The discussion emphasized the necessity of health 
education. Medical care alone, even though more 
adequate, would not meet the situation. Education 
must accompany treatment. More than that, the em- 
phasis in health work in our area must become pre- 
vention rather than correction. A new profession in 
the field of health is coming into being, that of 
teachers of public health. Granted that health teach- 
ing is prerequisite to meeting our health situation, 
the problem remains of how to secure the services of 
these trained people for our mountain area. Those 
whose task it is to prepare these specialists have no 
help to offer at this point. And here was the weak- 
ness in the direction which the conference discussion 
took. It was not realistic. Nevertheless, the empha- 
sis upon the necessity of health education, as an es- 
sential ingredient of our total health program was 
well taken. 

Some of the most hopeful experiments in rural 
medical care are those being conducted by the Farm 
Administration. Health 
Farm Security clients in a given county have been 


Security associations of 
organized and money for medical care made avail- 
able as a part of the loan granted to each family. 
Then arrangements are made with the local physi- 
cians to provide a certain level of medical care for 
the member-families. A more significant type of ex- 
periment, tried in only a few counties so far, is a 
medical care association which includes all rural 
families regardless of income and whether they are 
clients of Farm Security or not. Under this plan the 
member family pays 6% of its net income for medi- 
cal care, and, where necessary, government subsidy is 
provided to make up the lack. This plan has the ap- 
proval of the American Medical Association and of- 
fers a constructive plan for adequate rural medical 
care. Rural post-war planning, being done by the va- 
rious governmental agencies in the field of agricul- 
ture and rural life, is giving consideration to the 
problem of rural health. And it is only by this type 
of over-all planning that the health situation in our 
mountain area can be adequately met. And_ this 
planning must include the private health agencies as 
well as public, for much of the constructive work 
being done is by private agencies. 
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& RELIGION: MOTIVATION AND COOPERATIVE TASKS 


Kpwin S. WHITE 
Community Church, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

The members of the panel made clear that they 
thought of religion as being tied in with all life 
and involved in every problem—social, economic 
and all the rest. They had sent out a large num- 
her of inquiries to active religious workers in the 
mountain region asking them to tell of the impact 
of the war on their work and had received a quite 
surprising number of replies, so that they were 
able to reveal a pretty large cross section of opinion. 
Ideas from these letters, and from the general dis- 
cussion are freely combined in this running account. 

For convenience, the material is arranged as an- 
swering three questions: 1. What is the war doing 
to our work in the mountains? 2. How can our 
churches best serve the Kingdom of God in the 
war emergency? 3. What long-time plans do we 
need to make for after the war? 

1. The picture of what the war is doing to our 
work is not very clear cut; confusion, indeed, is 
one of the The 
things topsy-turvy, as one writer says. Admittedly, 


characteristics. war has turned 
it is harder for people to travel to church meetings, 
and the added work and responsibility of these 
days might keep them from attending, so it is not 
surprising that some report attendance falling off, 
especially with so many people gone from the com- 
munities; but that 
good as ever, some think even better. 


many report attendance is as 
An increase 
of worldliness is reported by many; the unrest 
and tension take the people’s minds from the things 
of the spirit, the sudden influx of money is thought 
by some to turn people’s thoughts from religious 
things. But some workers find an increase in spir- 
itual interest, a sense of need for what religion 
has to offer, a desire for God’s guidance and com- 
fort amid the cares of these days. 

Unrest and uncertainty are universally report- 
ed. The draining out of the young people to the 
war industries has profoundly changed things. This 
with the enormous exodus of older men and of 
whole families has made it difficult to keep long- 
established programs of constructive work going. 
Some churches and communities have been stripped 
of the leaders trained and developed over a period 
of years. It seems almost impossible in the present 


situation to find and train new leaders to take their 
places. 

Young and old who remain in the communities 
The 
ahead but the armed services; for the young wom- 
Or, 


are unsettled. young men can see nothing 


en, too, the future is uncertain. with former 


associates making great amounts of money, it is 
hard to be content in the old communities. 

There is unrest, too, among the ministers. Some 
are troubled about the attitude the church should 
take toward the war. A good many have gone 
into the chaplaincy; many are torn between going 
into the chaplaincy and seeking the churches left 
by those who have gone. The neediest churches 
are often left without pastors or with makeshift 
arrangements. A shortage of pastors is reported 
now, when the problems are greatly increased. 
Many ministers and minister's wives have taken 
on extra work—teaching school, leading Red Cross 
activities, and the like— and so do not have enough 
time and strength for the increased duties. 

Some who have gone to highly paid jobs are 
sending money back to the home churches but this 
is perhaps not very common. There is rejoicing, 
however, over the fact that the people are learning 
to give to good causes. It seems that not many 
of those who have moved out have united with the 
churches where they are working. Some workers 
fear that the churches have failed to fortify their 
people for the new temptations they must face as 
they go into the war or war work. Some ministers 
and other religious workers are finding the people 
im general more open to their approach and the old 
division spirit breaking down so that they can go 
to many new places and preach though other de- 
nominations have controlled those places in the 
past. 

In nearly every place economic conditions have 
improved. There is little bitter poverty compared 
to what there used to be and so not nearly so many 
distressing economic needs for the churches to face. 
But some feel that Uncle Sam and the dollar are 
greater factors in directing life now than God and 
conscience. Some fear the results of the sudden 


influx of money in amounts never known before, 
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as much in a month now for many families as in 
a year heretofore. 

There is a widespread feeling that materialism is 
A college president reports that 
have 


on the increase. 
most of the young people coming to college 
a materialistic attitude, including young people from 
the rural areas of the mountains, that what they 
are after is the dollar and that even denomina- 
tional colleges have been guilty of pandering to this 
attitude. for the 


to develop a different attitude on the part of the 


There is urgent need churches 
young people. 

Moral problems are serious and there is in- 
creased delinquency among youths. An increase of 
drunkenness is reported from many quarters. The 
inf.uence of the home seems to be weaker perhaps 
because the father is gone and the mother has all 
the responsibility and cannot look out for the chil- 

The children feel the 
The the 


schools is weakened by the removal of large num- 


dren as much as they need. 
general restlessness, too. influence of 
bers of the abler teachers, frequent changes of 
teachers, unrest among teachers and pupils. Fewer 
children are staying in high school. War marriages 
raise many problems and hold promise of much 
grief to come. 

The growth of the spirit of hate and especially 
efforts to cultivate that spirit trouble many religi- 
ous leaders, who know that no good life can be 
built on hate. 

Under the impact of the war, the new govern- 
ment farm and home programs are accomplishing 
almost overnight such progress as it would have 
taken a long time to bring about otherwise. Gov- 
ernment plans for community organization are be- 
ing put into operation rapidly. But there is some 
fear that the church may be left out in this plan- 
ning instead of being in a central place of influence 
and that a big business idea of agriculture may re- 
place the goal of locally initiated programs of co- 
operative rural life in which the churches are in- 
terested. 

II. “The church can best help in the war. by be- 
ing the church in the most real sense known in a 
thousand wrote one worker. Many feel 
that the church can best serve the Kingdom of 
God in the war emergency by being the church. 
By this they do not mean that the church should 
draw away from life and its labors but rather that 
it should bring to all this troubled life of our day 


years,” 


the love and power and purpose and peace of God 
and the Spirit of Christ. The church has unique 
and essential things to do for mankind always and 
especially in a time like this, things that no other 
agency can do. It must preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ and seek to win people to His way. 
It must keep people conscious of God and of the 
spiritual meaning of life. There is urgent call for 
the church to offset the trend toward materialism 
and worldliness. People need the comfort of the 
gospel in our day and the church should bring it 
to them. 

Much more pastoral visiting and other pastoral 
work is called for and ways should be found to do 
it in spite of the limitations on travel and the short- 
age of ministers. Some workers are taking more 
meetings out to the people, developing new ways 
of reaching them; more of this is called for since 
people find it hard to get in to the centers. Ways 
ought to be found to help great numbers of people 
study the Bible and learn how to have its help 
There is great need of religious 
the Members are away 
in the armed services; Fa- 


for their lives. 
ministrations in homes. 
families are anxious. 
thers and other members are away at work. The 
mother is hard pressed. Religion is needed to make 
homes strong. 

There is an urgent call for much more and bet- 
ter religious work with the children and the teen- 
age young people. New programs are called for 
to meet the present situation. There seem to be 
increased opportunities for week-day religious ed- 
ucation for these groups. More and better pro- 
grams of recreation are called for not only for these 
groups but for all ages, to help build the good life 
amid troubled surroundings. 

A great deal of work is needed on the part of the 
churches to help the people understand the pres- 
ent situation in Christian terms and develop a 
truly Christian attitude. Many, of course, are con- 
fused and troubled. They ought to be helped to 
understand the things that are at stake for civiliza- 
tion inthe present crisis. What are the things. that 
lead to war and what part have we had in them? 
How can we repent effectively ? What are the bases 
for a just, durable and creative peace? What part 
can we have in building a better world order? Even 
far out in the country people are thinking about 
these things and the church has an obligation to help 


them think them through as Christians. The church- 
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es must preach the gospel of love and try to over- 
come the spirit of hate and revenge. 
The churches have a great opportunity in keeping 


in touch with the men in the war services, who 
greatly appreciate this interest now, and w.th their 
families. They should follow up their people who 


have moved to the cities to work and try to get them 
into touch with churches there. Some say that they 
have done this and that the city ministers do not re- 
spond and some city ministers say that the rural 
ministers do not write them about their people. Ways 
must be found to keep this multitude of transplant- 
ed people in touch with religion. 

Everyone feels that in spite of all the problems 
and the handicaps, the church has a great calling in 
the rural areas in these days. As one correspondent 
put it, there is “even greater urgency for the con- 
structive work of the rural .church in keeping alive 
for the present and the future the ideals of Christian 
rural life and living’, and there is ‘only the church 
left to preserve the spiritual and more constructive 
aspects of the countryside”. Amid many difficulties, 
the church must “hold the fort’’, develop new lead- 
ers, and be ready for whatever comes at the close of 
the war, must keep its life aglow against the day 
when great numbers will return to the mountains. 


III. 
of what will be after the war; many felt that no one 


There was considerable reluctance to speak 
could possibly tell. A few, indeed, feel that the end 
of the world is at hand and that we cannot and need 


not plan for the future—they would work hard day 





by day. A number, however, were willing to hazard 
some guesses on what will be after the war. 

In general, it is expected that great numbers of 
those who have gone out of the mountain communi- 
ties will return when the war is ended. Many expect 
them to be greatly changed; they think that their 
experiences will have constituted a liberal education 
along many lines that will broaden their attitude and 
increase their interests. Many expect a more liberal 
attitude in religious matters, a weakening of old nar- 
rowness and exclusiveness. Some expect the service 
men to be deeply changed by their experiences. The 
remarkably improved work of chaplains in this war 
is expected to have a marked effect on many of the 
men. 

Some feel that the returning multitudes will be 
more religious; others that they will be less. Some 
ministers expect reaction after the war—cynicism, 
disillusionment, weariness, let-down—which will call 


for enormous efforts on the part of the church if we 
are to escape such tragic times as followed the last 
war. Others do not expect this reaction at all. 

Many feel that the returning people, service men 
and war workers alike, will not be satisfied with the 
old homes and communities, that many will not want 
to stay, that those who do stay will demand many 
changes. Some churches and communities, indeed, 
are trying to think now how to make life more like 
what the returning citizens have a right to expect. 

Some expect new industrial development out 
through the country, and feel that the churches must 
be prepared for this. Some fear a big business dic- 
tatorship of our economic and even of our church 
life after the war. Some suggest that many ministers 
will compromise the gospel message in post-war 
days, while, on the other hand, some look for a 
strong group of prophets to arise who will fearlessly 
preach the timeless gospel of Christ and that not a 
few of these will come from the mountains. 

Many expect a more cooperative spirit among the 
denominations, working together to meet the need. 
Some report denominational barriers becoming less 
adamant even now. One speaker reported having the 
opportunity to do religious work among all the 
young people of all denominations as a kind of chap- 
lain in a high school in a TVA community and felt 
that a good deal of this could be done. Objectors 
suggested that most denominations would welcome 
the opportunity to reach those of the other churches 
but would not be so happy to have ministers of other 
denominations serving their people. One vigorous 
voice was raised against the desirability of interde- 
nominational work. 

Many workers are thinking more and more in 
terms of the community, or trying to serve all the 
folk and all the human needs in the community. It 
was strongly expressed that in the long run those in- 
terested in religion must be concerned for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the people, realizing that for a real- 
ly good life there must be a reasonable economic 
foundation. A good deal was said about land tenure. 
Vast tracts of land now held by coal, lumber and 
land companies must be made available for the peo- 
ple on the basis of ownership or of secure, long-time 
tenure. Land is at the basis of good rural life and no 
sound and satisfying rural life and no good perma- 
nent rural church work are to be expected until the 
people secure the use of the land. 


The church, too, must be concerned for the devel- 
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opment of a religious attitude toward the land. The 
old way of “mining” the soil, taking off everything 
that could be grown by the simplest methods and 
putting nothing back, was fundamentally irreligious. 
The earth is holy, the source of God’s bounty to his 
children; those who till it are stewards, co-workers 
with God in His good will for His people, and re- 
sponsible to Him. A good life in the country calls 
for a religious attitude toward the land and toward 
farming. 

The encouragement of cooperatives is another 
place where religion should touch the common life. 
There seems little likelihood of a reasonably secure 
and prosperous rural life in our area until the people 
learn how to work out their problems together, buy 
and sell together, make the most of their common 
resources for the common good. For true coopera- 
tion something like a Christian spirit is required and 
the church is interested in the better conditions that 
cooperatives can bring about. A lively discussion 
arose about the cooperatives and the profit motive, 
some insisting that it was hope for gain that led 
people into cooperatives. It was agreed that while 
cooperatives do not make what the economists call 
profit, the members do profit by them but that it is 
very different for a number of people to work to- 
gether for the good of all from having one or a few 
persons take all the profits brought by common ac- 
tivities. 

On the long-time basis one of the greatest con- 
cerns is how to reach the unreached with the gospel 
and all that Christianity means. The church must do 
this to be true to its mission, but how? Support and 
workers will have to come from a much wider base 
than the local church. Some denominations already 
plan their work and support it on a regional basis, 
but there is nothing in sight yet that promises any- 
thing like a possibility of enabling the church to 
minister to the whole mountain region and all its 
people. 

New. ways to reach more people will have to be 
developed. Week-day religious education and vaca- 
tion church schools should be greatly extended and 

for 
That 
women workers should have a large part in all these 


improved. Numerous ways must be found 


teaching religion instead of just preaching. 


efforts was pointed out by an Episcopalian clergy- 
man, citing the remarkable success of the full-time 


women workers in their rural mission houses in 
reaching whole communities with a varied program. 

We must make special efforts to reach the people 
far away and to reach the people generally neglected. 
Even in the mountains the churches are likely to 
contain the “best” families and not to pay enough 
attention to some of the others, nor to have enough 
hope for them to seek them. A Salvation Army 
worker stressed the ancient calling of the church to 
seek and to save that which was lost and stressed the 
urgency of our believing in the power of the gospel 
to save sinners and therefore of our going out and 
seeking them. 

It was pointed out by a returned foreign mission- 
ary that there are many returned missionaries in this 
country now, men and women who have been driven 
from their work by the world situation and are being 
supported by their boards and that many of them 
are eager for places to work and be of use; they 
might constitute some of the answer to the need for 
more workers. 

A correspondent suggested that one of our great- 


est needs is so to “simplify the message that the 
Primitives and the Holy Rollers will not take our 


congregations from us.” And a speaker stressed the 


need for printed religious material of a kind that the 


people can read and understand and enjoy; the prep- 
aration and printing of a great body of such mate- 
rial would be a very great contribution. 





The great Christian evangelist, Kagawa, is the 
leader in Japan in the organizing of cooperatives. 
They had millions of members before the war. Re- 
ports indicate that, contrary to the policies of the 
military group in Europe, they have not been inter- 
fered with. Kagawa believes that insurance is 
basic to the cooperative movement. He says: “The 
large insurance companies are the reservoirs of 
wealth which make possible large scale production. 
The cooperative movement must have cooperative 
insurance as a basis if it is going to be able to 
finance the production of commodities so essential 
to a completely rounded cooperative program.” The 
great life insurance companies of Japan have fought 
the entrance of cooperatives upon their fields, but 
Kagawa testifies that they have 5,000,000 members 
in co-op health insurance organizations and that 
2,700,000 farmers participate in cooperative crop 
insurance. 
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Handicrafts in Wartime 


$y Georce K, BENT 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Southern 
Handicraft Guild 


One of our colleges in the Southern Highlands 
has a Latin motto which says, “He conquers who suf- 
fers.” No craftsman or group of craftsmen can af- 
ford to let doubt creep in that this is true in these 
war days. Handicrafts run the risk of being shelved 
or pushed into a dusty corner in war time. But if 
they suffer now, certainly they will conquer even- 
tually because no one is seeking to avoid the sacri- 
fices necessary to keep them alive for the post war 
period. 

Too long have we looked on craftsmen and their 
products as a stop-gap, an excuse to give under- 
privileged folks a bare living through such work 
rather than a dole. I wonder whether such an atti- 
tude of apologetic charity isn’t almost as bad as out- 
right relief would be. This is a strange attitude for 
American craftsmen and their sponsors to take to- 
ward our own native crafts when we pour into this 
country the craft imports from all the world. The 
only explanation I can see is that distance lends en- 
We all go 


away to travel and see for ourselves, and we buy 


chantment, and that is quite natural. 


everything from a cheap pennant to a worthy craft 
product (if it is offered to us) just to spend some 
money and to bring back the evidence that we have 
been to distant and interesting spots. 

In our department stores and specialty shops we 
have shown with pride what we seek laboriously 
from all the rest of the world and then we treat our 
own handicrafts as the poor relations, worthy only 
to be bought for less than their intrinsic worth and 
then rather as a charity because the rural folk who 
made them need the income. 

There is no excuse for bad craftsmanship, poor 
design, faulty materials or shoddy wearing qualities. 
Handicrafts do not have to pass a ‘tin cup’ to keep 
alive if they present a worthwhile appeal. Nor would 
I excuse those who sponsor handicrafts and have 
shown too much of this attitude. I would have them 
be sure the craftsman has a product worthy to of- 
fer; then I would present it with enthusiasm and 
confidence at its true value. A sales technique can 
be developed for crafts and it is needed to meet the 
high pressures of the market place. Such a tech- 


nique, however, must have something to say truth- 
fully. It will deal more with the maker, his environ- 
ment, his materials, his skills. Throw this atmos- 
phere about the product and the customer desires it. 
The salesman for handicrafts must know all this, 
and be an artist with words!! 

With imports of all merchandise greatly diminish- 
ed there is an opportunity presented to our domestic 
handicrafts to ‘arise and shine’. It is unfortunate 
that that is difficult, principally because so many 
craftsmen have left for more remunerative defense 
jobs. This trend may be natural and necessary in 
war time. Nevertheless it is vital that those who 
stay home keep alive the sparks which can be re- 
vived and made to burn brightly again. Many econo- 
mists predict a severe depression after the war. If 
that day comes we shall see another cloud of rela- 
tives and city folks descending upon our rural 
areas. The prodigal son will stir himself to go home 
to his father in the hope that there will be a fatted 
calf. For many that fatted calf must be some handi- 
craft product or skill. It will be urgent then to have 
outlets for such rural handicrafts, provided they are 
worthy, and provided we have earned the respect of 
our city friends. Otherwise they will turn to the for- 
eign handmade article with only greater eagerness 
because it has been so long absent. 

What would I do about all this? Well, the first 
thing must be to open our own eyes. Readers of 
MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK constitute the 
group who must have their eyes open to the present 
problems and the future possibilities. Then we must 
become instigators, inciters, zealots for the cause, 
both with our craftsmen to get over the ‘tin-cup’ 
philosophy and with our American buying public to 
create appreciation and desire for our own native 
handicrafts. 

Such an influence as the special Southern High- 
lands issue of HOUSE & GARDEN in June, 1942, 
can be of incalculable help in this direction. The 
Handicraft Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the competent direction 
of Mrs. Leonore B. Fuller is doing yeoman service. 


The effort Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb and others are 
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making to bring together a national organization of 
craft interests in the American Craftsmen’s Coope- 
rative Council deserves our support. More could be 
mentioned such as the interests some state govern- 
ments are taking in the problem to the extent of ap- 
pointing state directors. But finally, it is for each 
of us, who are interested in handicrafts or in the 
areas where handicrafts are or can be produced, to 
stir ourselves and to catch a vision of what we must 
do. 

Can this be done in War time? Yes, I believe it 
can. Not only can it be done but it will have to be 
done. In essence it is the very stuff of our democ- 
racy which we would give our lives to defend these 
days. We must defend our handicrafts now if we 
would have them after the war; we must lay a 
sound foundation now because many will look to a 
shelter built on that foundation after the war for 


their very existence. 





MOUNTAIN MOODS 


By Apa SIMPSON SHERWOOD 


The sun lights up the purple peaks 
With a flood of golden glory, 

And white clouds sail like fairy boats 
O’er the mountain summits hoary. 

My heart is loosed from its valley home, 
And its close, restraining tether, 

My spirits soar like the rapturous birds 
In the joyous April weather. 

Then it’s O, to fly on venturing wing 
Away where the skies begin! 

I long for daring, for freedom, for life, 


And my mountains shut me in. 


A bare, bleak day with darkening mists, 
Like ragged veils, half hiding 
The barren rocks and the naked trees, 
Which the grudging winds are chiding. 
A hush of songs and an empty nest 
And a silence lone and dreary. 
A soul at peace from stress and strain, 
And a heart that has grown aweary. 
Then my mountains smile through the lowly mists, 
As they lift my soul from the clod, 
Their strong arms tenderly fold me close 


Like the loving arms of God. 


FIGHT DICTATORSHIP 
(Draft wealth to win the peace!) 
By LuKE ENor ° 
Are they expendable, our sons, 
beyond the cash that bought their guns? 
Shall Gold, that had no life to give, 
take toll from all who chance to live? 
Shall they risk all for Freedom’s peace 
and then be taxed for Wealth’s increase? 


The mothers, wives, and orphans yearn 
for those who never will return: 

Shall Sorrow, Want, and Suff’ring pay 
tribute to Riches every day? 

Shall War Bonds every child enslave 


from now until he reach the grave ? 


The poor man’s sons, the rich man’s store, 
it takes them both to win a war: 
Draft both of them or else draft none; 

it is not just to draft but one! 


It is not fair to tax the man 
who lay in fox-holes at Bataan, 
Or drifted days in open boat 
o'er shoreless seas with parch-ed throat. 


Equality ! Democracy ! 

For these our struggle must not cease. 
We drafted lives to win the war. 

Draft wealth to win the peace! 





Who goes there, in the night, 
Across the storm-swept plain? 

We are the ghosts of a valiant war— 
A million murdered men! 


Who goes there, at the dawn, 
Across the sun-swept plain ? 
We are the hosts of those who swear: 
It shall not be again! 
Tuos. Curtis CLARK 


“The intellect by itself moves nothing ; the end is 
an action, not a quality.”—ARISTOTLE. 
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Kentucky 


(On Its Sesqui-centennial Anniversary) 


ORRIN L, KEENER 


Oh Kentucky, fair Kentucky, 

Land of history and sunshine, 
storied mystery and “moonshine,” 

Land of Bluegrass, mountains, knobs; 

Beauty land of snowy dogwood, 
bursting redbud, mountain laurel ; 

Glory land of Boone and Finley, 

Harrod’s Fort, Blue Licks heart throbs! 
“Promised land” of pioneering— 

lonely log home in a clearing, 

Land of do-without and danger, 
ringing-axe and bright-barreled gun! 
Land of independent thinking, 

where men e’er have dared to differ; 
Haven of all selfmade exiles 

questing freedom—hbarring none; 

Tolerant land of Christian people— 

Catholic, Wesleyan, and Baptist, 

Campbellite and Presbyterian— 

all who seek the Master's way ; 

Land of circuit-riding preachers, 

spirit-stirring great camp meetings, 

where the roots of faith grew deep and strong 

into the human clay! 

Home of Transylvania College, 

bringing light across the mountains ; 
Lovely land of Stephen Foster, 

calling forth his gift of song; 

Home of orators and statesmen— 

Henry Clay, Jeff Davis, Brandeis; 
sirthplace of the greatest, Lincoln— 

nation-saviour, righting wrong! 
Land of handicrafts and ballads, 

“hot elections,” and set-running ; 
bluegrass pastures, sleek fat cattle, 
saddle horses, thoroughbred ; 
rolling fields of corn, tobacco; 


white-fenced “show farms,” and the Derby: 





ever-changing parorama 
sameness only for the dead! 
Home of earn-learn school, Berea, 
mingling scholarship with labor ; 
Seat of Asbury, proud college, 
sending forth her Stanley Jones; 
Nursery of story tellers: 


James Lane Allen, John lox, Jr.; 
Studio of nature lovers: 
Audubon, and lesser knowns ; 
Homes thou hast of pride and splendor, 
gleaming pillars, old stone fences ; 
Other homes of modest comfort, 
in rich valley, on plateau ; 
Homes on hillside farms a-nestling, 
livelihood from thin slopes wrestling, 
to the head of every hollow, 
up as far as one can go. 
Land of trails across the mountains, 
swaying bridges over streams ; 
coves where life is spirit-killing, 
and folk seek escape in dreams : 
dreams of other worldly heavens 
limned by preachers shouting, “Hell...” ; 
dreams of far-off fairy cities 
filled with people rich and well— 
filled with money, books, and doctors, 
dentists, nurses, nine-month schools, 
labor-saving helps for women, 
pretty clothing, lights and jewels! 
Travel land of winding highways, 
broad and smooth and safe and fast; 
also muddy, rutted by-ways 
traveled as in days long past; 
Trustee of God's master-pieces : 
Mammoth Cave, the eighth “world’s wonder” ; 
Palisades of Kaintuck River, 
Falls where Cumberland’s waters thunder! 
Storehouse state of coal and asphalt, 
timber, limestone, gas and oil; 
State with bleak denuded hillsides, 
barren fields robbed of their soil; 
Place where people still want children; 
Guardian of a Nation’s gold; 
Source of feud and snake-cult stories 
which grow bigger as they’re told! 
Land of visiting and neighbors, 
where life’s not all whir and whiz; 
Land of “What’s your hurry, brother? 
“You've got all the time there is!” 


Land of firesides and families, 


where folk help and share and give; 
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Land of labor and of leisure 
time to think, and pray and live! 
Rich men woo thee, fair Kentucky ; 
poor men from thy hearth-fires roam; 


Rich or poor, each pulse beats faster 


when they hear “Kentucky Home”! 
Fair wert thou when Boone first saw thee; 
Fair when Stephen [Foster loved thee; 
Fair art thou today, and, please God, 


ever fairer shalt thou be! 


eS 


BOOKS 


“Weep No More My Lapy”, A 
Kentucky, by Alvin E. Harlow, +53 pages 
$3.50, Whitlesy House. 


book about 


“VircintA Is A State oF Minp”, by  Vir- 
ginia Moore, 338 pages, $3.00, Duttons 
Notice of these two delightful books is very ap- 
propriate for an issue of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND 
WORK Folk Ways in the 


Highlands, for they are briiliantly written narratives 


featuring Southern 
of folk ways in these two Southern states so much 
celebrated by their sons and daughters. Each is writ- 
ten by an accomplished author who is a native of the 
state about which they write. Each has a justifiable 
pride in their native commonwealth yet both are ob- 
jective enough to find the shortcomings. Mr. Har- 
low speaks of his as a narrative of the “pyrotechnics 
that are Kentucky.” Here is a story of the mountains 
with their one-time feuds, the blue grass with its 
race tracks, the tobacco land with its share-cropping 
ind poverty, historic events which are celebrated 
not only in Kentucky but in the land of which it is a 
part, the story of youth and folklore and handicraft 
and the war era in which Kentucky staved in the 
Union though furnishing many notable leaders and 
soldiers for the Southern cause. Here is the story of 
Shelby, 


Zachary Taylor and numerous other celebrities with 


Boone, Clay, the Breckinridges, General 
whom Kentucky has written history. It is an engag- 
ing narrative, full of humor, colorful with all that 
Kentucky means from the days of Boone and Ken- 
ton to those of “Happy” Chandler. 

“No state,”’ says the author, “has so cherished its 
Wilson 


marked, are the anchors of our democracy. 


traditions—which, as Woodrow once re- 
There 
is something rock like, something British about this 
which in no small degree is characteristic of all Ken- 


tucky. I believe it has more original memorials of 
the past than any other state in the union. The itch 
to tear down, rebuild, replace does not become viru- 
lant in this mellow atmosphere’. In closing his book 
he says “Even if I were to multiply the volumes, [| 
would still fail to explain the Kentuckian, to show 
the many sides of the character of “this impulsive, 
sprightly people with their amazing gusto for the 
ebulliant things of life, who wrought mightily in 
public affairs loved fiercely, fought common ene- 
mies, and each other gallantly—even joyously—and 
died bravely”. 

Virginia Moore loves her Virginia as all good Vir- 
ginians do. The hero of her tale is Thomas Jeffer- 
son and she celebrates him in many ways on some 
ninety different pages. In him she finds the Virginia 
aristocrat turned philosopher and democrat, but 
above all a builder; the builder of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Virginia Bill for Religious Free- 
dom, the University of Virginia, the mother of all 
state universities, of Monticello, of the original uni- 
versity buildings which were by high authorities pro- 
nounced the most beautiful ever constructed for 
such a purpose; the inventor of numerous gadgets, 
a lover of freedom, and all in all the philosophical 
father of American democracy. 

But Jefferson is not only the maker of the mind 
of which Virginia is a state. Every noted name in 
the history of the commonwealth receives a_ bio- 
graphical sketch as well as do numerous others of 
whom those living outside of the dominion know 
little. She describes the topography and geography 
of the state, its colonial life and every other inter- 
esting thing for which its sons and daughters have 
celebrated it including its aristocracy. In the produc- 
tion of literature alone does she find a deficit that 
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is unexplainable amongst a people whose history is 
so long, whose culture has been so fine and whose 
contribution to the life of its time has been so im- 
posing. Poe is the only widely-known notable she 
can discover as a writer of first-class, though there 
are numerous others whom a Virginian will cele- 
brate. She finds Virginians “A people of action rath- 
er than of artistry, individualists to whom money is 
made for use, a people of real culture, generous, 
dignified, given to partisan politics and secretarian 
religion, but with-all patriotic.” She sums them up as 
“the 


ing, unqualified, consummate, 


most unmitigated, incorrigible, thorough-gc- 


whole-hog, glaring, 
flagrant, enormous, fabulous, perfect, stark, radical, 
down-right, pure, headlong, rampant, irregardless, 
tooth-and-nail, devil-may-care, bull-at-the-gate indi- 
vidualists in the world.”” She does not celebrate them 
as sons and daughters of the cavaliers but attributes 
their aristocracy to the conditions of their life “out 
of the very soil and climate. That was what made 
it legitimate, and unique.” 

Croupb-W ALKING, by Marie Campbell. Farrar 

and Rinehart. New York. $2.50. 

Of the writing of books on mountain life and 
ways there is a steady increase. If you have read 
many of them, you may find that, like Gaul, they 
can be divided into three parts. There are me!odra- 
The 


could be subdivided into the photographic and inter- 


mas, caricatures and portraits. third 


group 
pretative, in the sense that a portrait reveals the 
personality of a subject rather than every detailed 
physical blemish or beauty. In this latter class, Miss 
Campbell's book belongs. 

Told in the vernacular, much as Sary, the lead- 
ing character, might have told it to Nelt, her hus- 
band, it is the account of the daily walk of people in 
an isolated mountain community in Kentucky. “All 
wove into the pattern like Sary said one time” are 
weddiners, grannying, going to meeting, funeraliz- 
ing, politics, singings, house-raisings, moonshining. 
Of sensational plot there is none other than one 
finds in living. But there is the great event of the 
coming into the community of the two “brought-on” 
teachers, as the result of the urge of Sary and Nelt 
toward book learning for their children and_ their 
initiative and persistence in securng the teachers and 
rallying the entire settlement to build their own 
strain 


school house. There follows the stress and 


consequent upon the meeting and clashing of two 


ways of life, then the solution of the current prob- 
lem through the wise leadership of that valiant pair. 
\s Sary remarked: “It’s a heap like weaving, you 
keep the old pattern but you put in some different 
threads and change it up a mite. Them different 
threads looks mighty gay-colored by theirselves and 
you misdoubt they might ruin the pattern you set. 
But they get all wove into the cloth making it a little 
grain prettier and not no great sight different nei- 
ther. Same way with learning. In a few years time 
it will be all wove into the pattern us mountain folks 
lives by. But the old time ways will keep on making 
the main figure of the pattern. So’s I’m more’n wil- 
ling to entrust the teacher women to give my young- 
uns all the learning they can pack home.” 

Miss Campbell herself is the Little Teacher. She 
must have walked softly all her days of sojourning 
in her adopted community, to have been able to lis- 
ten with such delicacy of understanding and appre- 
ciation. She bequeaths to her readers a deep affec- 
tion for the people who live and have being in her 
pages and leads in many an honest chuckle with 


them, but never at them. Stephen Vincent Ben- 


et’s review is quoted in Alice V. Keliher’s preface 
to the book: “It is like seeing the woods from the 
point of view, not of the hunter but of the deer.” 
The artistry and sincerity of the book, with its 
revealing illustrations by John A. Spellman III, 
leave a mental aftermath as fragrant and poignant 
as the wreath which Nelt spent fifteen years carving 
from laurel for Sary, because “she set such a heap 
of store by pretties.” 
CAROLINE DuvaAL TAYLOR 


BLOODY GROUND by John F. Day 324 pages. 
Doubleday Doran. $3.00. 
A newspaper man reports on “feuds, schools, 


snake cults, churches, footwashings, hospitals, mar- 
riages, funerals and moonshining.” In some cases 
he reports soberly regarding actual conditions un- 
der which mountain people live and labor, but for 
the most part he reports in a very vivid news- 
paper man’s manner on the exceptional. You will 
find footwashings and: snake cults m the Southern 
Highlands and you will also find them in American 
cities where illiteracy and poverty drive sincere folk 
to seek extravagant emotional expression for their 
suppressed natures. The roadside honky tonk he 
describes is just a rude back-woods version of the 
same malign institution in or near every city. 
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The feuds characterized yesterday rather than to- 
day though the attenuated hyper-individualian and 
clan cult of taking what you think is justice in 
your own hands still results in many killings—a 
sense of justice still rooted in the primitive revenge 
rule of an eye for an eye. 

The daily life of the mountain folk is one of 
quiet, labor, strong family ties and independent, re- 
sourceful living. All Mr. Day describes takes place 
here and there, just as Tobacco Road episodes take 
place, but one does not characterize a neighbor- 
hood by its alleys and garbage heaps unless those 
things are so universally characteristic as to mark 
it as a decadent community; perhaps the author 
does not intend to do that here but to write an 
interesting book about exceptional things because 
to multitudes only the exceptional is interesting. 





SESQUICENTENNIAL STORIES 

A very interesting forty page pamphlet telling 
many historical stories of early days in the settle- 
ments of Kentucky, very appropriate for this sesqui- 
centennial year. Any readers interested in getting 
out bulletins, pamphlets or other publications for 
a very moderate cost under a new process that en- 
ables the publisher to give you a nice piece of 
work in full bold face type for less money than 
the printer can afford to do it, will do well to send 
ten cents for this interesting series of Kentucky 
historical sketches as a sample. The _ publisher, 
Dr. U. R. Bell, had charge of the Kentucky writer’s 
project and is developing this method of publication 
as an interesting innovation in the publishing world. 





rHE SOUTH, TODAY 

One of the most brilliant magazines coming off 
the press today, and many would say the most 
brilliant in the South, is a new-comer to the 
magazine field, entited THE SOUTH TODAY, 
edited by the Misses Lillian Smith and Paula 
Snelling. It is incisive in its analysis of the 
Southern scene and ranks high in literary expres- 
sion. The editors love their South and understand 
it well. They love it too well to forgive its faults, 
defend its patrician tradition, and make no protest 
against those anti-social things that an antebellum 
pattern of thought and action help to give it the 
title of the Nation’s Number One Social and Eco- 
nomic Problem. Last winter’s number was the 
best handbook on the South today that has been 
put into print. It was used by the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare in its Nashville meeting 


as a source book. This little magazine with its 
informing and fearless interpretation of the South 
today is published at Clayton, Georgia, for $1.00 


per year. 





WORKING WITH RURAL YyouTH, by Edmund de 5. 
Brunner, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 113 pages. $1.20 

Those who have been following the work of the 
American Youth Commission will be interested in 
this report of the project sponsored by this organ- 
ization on behalf cf rural youth. The author pres- 
ents the aims and methods of procedure of the 
Rural Project; then discusses the difficulties en- 
countered and mistakes made in carrying out the 


project at state, county and community levels and 


in different communities; finally, he gives a sum- 
mary of the wants of rural youth as they diag- 
nose their own needs which are “jobs, economic 
security, more purposeful education, a richer social 
life, vocational guidance, and help in family and 
personal adjustments.” 

Among the findings growing out of the entire 
project are a few that are deemed worthy to be 
called “Principles for a Rural Youth Program.” 
First; “a rural youth program requires youth par- 
ticipation and community integration.” Second; “a 
youth program should attempt to meet all needs 
and utilize all resources.” Finally; “the local unit 
of any rural youth program should be based in 
either a true neighborhood or community in the 
sociological sense of these terms.” 





AMERICAN RURAL LIFE—A CHRISTIAN CONCERN 
by Cameron P. Hall and Elsie G. Rodgers. 48 pages. 
25 cents. Department of Education; Board of 
Christian Education. Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

This is a study outline, larded with many salient 
facts, and accompanied with scriptural references, 
for classes and discussion groups. It notes the 
rapid change in farming life from one of independ- 
ent ownership to tenantry and minority ownership, 
the transformation of rural social life through bet- 
ter transportation facilities and all the other im- 
provements in material equipment that have so 
largely narrowed the wide gulf between town and 
country living. Quite full discussion is given of 
the various federal aids provided farmers to help 
them meet the economic deficits they have suffered. 
Then of course discussion of ways and means to 
make the rural church mean more to rural liv- 


ing. 
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‘ THE MOUNTAIN FOLK FESTIVAL 
The Mountain Folk Festival was held in Berea 
. 4 April 9h and 10th. The attendance was larger than 
@ year ago, with seventeen schools and communities 
, | actively represented; and visitors from Cincinnati, 
4 + Louisville, and Knoxville. Inall, a hundred and sev- 


‘enty-nine persons were registered. 

| ~ The “Open Evening”, the high spot of the Festi- 
val, was held in Seabury Gymnasium before a large 
and. appreciative. audience. The Helston Furray Pro- 
cessional brought the dancers out om the floor in 
their gay costumes. The singing games, Tidey-O and 
Trallen, which followed immediately, pleased audi- 
ence and dancers alike. The Morris. dances, especial- 
ly the jig, Old Mother Oxford, and the Kirby Mal- 
zear* Sword Dance, performed by young men from 
Pine. Mountain, Annville’ Institute, Frenchburg 
School, Narrow Gap Church, and Berea College 
were much appreciated. 

Frank Smith explained that dances like these in 
olden times were important as a spring ritual, They 
were performed on certain traditionally appointed 
days, in order to aid in the securing of good crops 
and im winning the good will of the gods. 

The two musical events, group singing and spe- 
cial numbers, under the direction of Marie Marvel, 
were surprisingly rich in the authentic folk songs of 
the Appalachian Mountains. Pauline Ritchie, who 
_ Comes from a family of singers, the Hindman stu- 
: dents, and: the Berea girls presented “Pretty Savo,” 
““Twe Sisters;” “Paper of Pins,” “Loving Hannah,” 
~ and’ other ballads. Mrs. Raymond Mclain and sing- 
ers from Lexington, and Sally Allen, of Cincinnati, 
» sang English folk songs. 

One of the most delightful musical features was 
the playing of recorders and shepherd’s pipes, led by 
Gertrude Cheney and Mrs. McLain, who both be- 
came charmingly historical in taking the audience 
back to the musical customs of Tudor England. A 
unique type of shepherd’s pipe was shown by E. M. 
Hoffman. Rev. Nicholas Gosselink, of Grey Hawk, 
Kentucky, and Dr. Luther Ambrose sang. beautiful 
old mountain hymns. 

-_~“Flainsel and Gretel,” a charming puppet show 
' was given by Fanny McClellan, of Brasstown, N. 
‘© Miss McClellan had’ herself made the puppets 
and is to be congratulated for the artistic quality of 
her production. She also presented’ two marionettes 
who delighted the audience by what may be called 
a streamlined type of The Dance. 

e Mr; Sherman Cook, of Angiin Falls, was the 





ad 


guest of honor. Mr. Cook is 76 years old,-but plays 
the dulcimer with all the fire and enthusiasm of 
youth. He played “Bonaparte’s Retreat,” “Old Joe 
Clark,” and other tunes.. Miss Nellie Crabb showed 
in color a beautiful film of Mr. Cook playing his 
dulcimer at the Fireside Industries, and on the steps 
of Boone Tavern. 





THE OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 

The annual Opportunity School, held at Berea 
College, was smaller in numbers but not in interest 
or usefulness this year. Twenty-two enrolled from 
seven: states under the leadership of Miss Mary P. 
Dupuy. They received instruction im those things 
of science that both meet practical need and add 
to appreciation of nature, in the folk lore of their 
native mountains, in cooperatives, handicrafts, the 
fundamentals of education and of nutrition, took a 
lool at the larger world we all: live in,. sang, plaved 
and worshipped together. Four weeks were given 
this year instead of the usual three and all voted 
they had received a stimulus to: study and to a larg- 
er view of life to carry back. to their daily tasks, 
Their motto: was “The husbandman waiteth long for 
the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long pa- 
tience for it.” One of their number, Mr. J. H. Shaf- 
fer, summed it up as follows: 

“Each of this group has gathered a handful of 
seeds. They are not dragon’s teeth, but seeds of wis- 
dom. and love and tolerance; seeds of appreciation 
for the finer things—art, literature; music; seeds of 
knowledge of man’s relation to the earth and its 
soil, its plant and animal life; seeds of understand- 
ing of the great religious truths and theif application 
to daily living; of appreeation for the concerns of 
fellow men,” 

. “We go forth to scatter our handful of seeds, not 

knowing what fruit the harvest will bring forth, but 
trusting they will ‘quietly grow frony seed to flow- 
ers.’ We hope that we have gathered wisely and 
will sow diligently in fertile soil. In # time of trou- 
ble and uncertainty and world chaos we lend our 
small efforts to the great task of nourishing and 
keeping alive the precious seeds of a Christian civili- 
zation—our ideals and best traditions, the good’ gifts 
of experience that have been our heritage through 
the years, and of planting yet finer séed for finer 
harvests. May we have long patience, ‘through a bit- 
ter season’, in order that we may await the bearing 
of fruit, as the husbandman waiteth for the rae 
fruit of the earth.” 
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